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sufficient for all the various purposes 
to whicli lire is applied througiiout 
Europe. Tlie object of the above pa- 
tenl is worthy of every encouragement, 
tentiing, as it does, to employ bene- 
ficially some of tiiis now wasted heat. 
Mr, Cook, the author of the foregoing 
paper, has made some calculations 
on the benefit which the use of gas lights 
would he in the ab6ve respects, of 
applying beneficially the waste of the 
coke manufacture, or in other words, 
of making coke so as to employ all 
the products of the coal, from whence 
it appears that the greatest part of the 
coke wanted in the iron founileries 
and in other businesses might be sup- 
plied in this way. The consumption 
of coal ill tlie various manufactures of 
these kingdoms is so prodigious, that 
serious apprehensions have been enter- 
tamed of ihe supply falling short, at 
soma future period. Mr. Davy, the 
chemist and mineralogist, has made 
calculations of the extent of the coal 
beds ot England, which show tliat these 
apprehensions are fallacious ; but still 
this should not encourage waste, for it ig 
evident that as the coal beds are worked 
deeper -the expense of raising the coals 
must be encreased ; and that the pre- 
sent great waste of them may therefore 
in time raise the price to an inconve- 
liient height, though it may not be 
sufficient lu cause an absolute scar- 
city . 



Patent of Mr. Vharlfs Sexcard of Lan- 
cusl(r, Tiit'pluie tforker ; for a nev; 
imurovid Burner and Lantern head, 
Jur i'ireet and other Lampt. 

Dated July, 1809. 
The head of Mr. Seward's lamp i* 
ratiierllatlertlian ordinary, and tiirough 
its centre a tube, about ten inches 
long and three in diameter, passes 
down to within two inches of the 
iMirner; the upper end of this pipe is 
covered by a scolloped cap, of < con- 
ical form, to exclude the wind and 
rain, while it allows the smoke to 
escape through its apertures. The 
rim ot the cover, where it joins the 
glass globe (which is of the usual 
form) is piercfd all round with a num. 
ber of holes, (or the admission of air; 
the cover shuts down over an inner rim, 
that is attached to the glass, but which 
does not rise quite so high as the cover, 
aud being made to slope a little in* 



wards, admits the air to pass freely 
between ii and the outward rim, while 
it excludes the wind and rain ; to ren- 
der which purpose more t-ft'eciual the 
holes in the outward rim are placed 
lower than the top of the inner rim. 
The reservoir for the oil is made very 
shallow, about three quarters of an 
inch deep, in order thait the oil may 
be always near the flame, and have 
as little as possibly to ascend up the 
wick, it is also of importance that 
the reservoir be made no larger than 
to contain a sufficient quantity of oil 
for each time of burning : it is there- 
fore recommended that these reser- 
voii-s be made of different sizes, ac- 
cording to the ditfercnt length of 
time they are required to burn ; this 
reservoir is covered, and a part pro- 
jects from it of a tubular form wnich 
contains the wick ; this part is an eighth 
of an inch deeper than the reservoir, 
and the oil is also poured in through, it. 
The wick is contained in a moveable 
flat tube, whicii reaches quite down to 
the bottom of the reservoir, and has 
notches cut in it below to admit the 
oil. This form of the wick tube ad- 
mits of its being made very wide with- 
out the wick being liable to slide down 
and extinguish the light ; the width 
of litis tube stiould not be le^s than a 
sixth of an inch. A wide tube is ne- 
cessary to make a lamp burn Well 
with common oil, and by reaching 
low down, the oil is warmed and pre- 
vented from coagulating. The wick 
tube is soidereii to a small round piece 
of tin, the edge of Wmch rests on a 
shoulder on the inside of the projecting 
j>art, and then lies in a level with the 
top of tiie reservoir. The wick tube 
should noi rise above an eighth of an 
inch above tiiis tin plate, ami its top 
will then be on a level with that of the 
projecting part. 

The reservoir is suspended by wires 
so that tiie flame shall be just under 
the centre ot the smoke tube, 'i he 
wick is of the broad flat kind, called 
garter or ribband wick, and is pre- 
pared by soaking it in tallow, and 
pressing out the superlluous grease, 
which causes it to burn more clearly 
and to- last longer, it is then cut 
into pieces^ a quarter of an inch 
longer than the wick tube ; which 
being stiif with the tallow, are easily 
putluto the top of tlie wick tubc.<. 
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Ohservations...ni\C\i lamp is con- 
trived oil good principles ; and the 
directions, being explanatory of tlie 
best mode of managing street lamps 
in general, in several useful, thougli 
minute particulars are inserted at 
length. 

The beneficial use of the smoke 
tube has been long since proved in 
Argand's lamps ; in lanterns for pas- 
sages, it would be best to have these 
tubes of glass, as tin ones wbuld 
intercept tlie light too much ; but 
for street lamps, this is no object, as 
they are placed so high, that the 
descending rays are alone of any 
material consequence; some of these 
nowever ij-ould be interrupted by the 
great breadth of the reservoirs, di- 
rected in Mr. Seward's lamps, and 
this is the chief detect they have. 

But it is probable before long, that 
gas lights will be alone used for light- 
ing streets, as they are so much 
cheaper and more brilliant than any 
common lamps. The experiments 
in lighting the whole of Pall Mall, 
and some other parts of London 
with these gas lights, prove this in a 
very satisfactory manner. We are 
promised some communications from 
Mr. Cook of Birmingham on this in- 
teresting subject, which we hope to 
have in time for our next number. 

Mr. Seward's lamps have, however, 
considerable merit for common use; 
and we are more inclined to recom- 
mertd ttiein, in hopes of their super- 
seding those glaring glasses, of a len- 
ticular shape, which have of late years 
come so much into use, in street lamps ; 
which by throwing the light strongly 
in one direction, have caused a de- 
ceptive appearance of eocreasing it, 
when in fact they really diminish the 
sum of that wbicli falls on the street ; 
and cause the light to be so' unequally 
distributed, as to produce the most 
disagreeable effect on even the strong- 
est eyes, and a very injurious one on 
those which are weak, by causing such 
abrupt transitions from hitense light to 
comparative darkness, as renders the 
beautiful mechanism of the iris (placed 
in our eyes purposely to prevent the 
ill effects of such changes) of no use ; 
as it cannot open and close sufficieiitly 
quick for the occasion. 

BEIFAST MAC. NO. -XV. 



On a Beport on Natural and Artificial 
PilzzolanoofM. Gratian Leper e. En- 
gineer nf Roads and Bridges to the 
French Institute, by M. Chaptal. 

Annuiss de Chemi'e, tom^ 64. p. 273, 
A substitute for puzzolano may be 
procured in three ways: 1st, by employ- 
ing the remains of this kind of the 
extinguished volcanoes, which almost 
all countries produce: 2dly, by sub- 
stiiutiiigsome other volcanic products 
for puzzolano: 3dly, by giving to 
certain mineral substances, fay calcin- 
ation, all the properties of these vol- 
canic productions. 

Messrs. Desmarets and Faujas St. 
Fond, long ago made known some 
strata of good puzzalano, in the ex- 
tinguished vdtcanoes of Auvergne and 
Vivarais; 1 also pointed out this' sub- 
stance in the volcanoes which separate 
Lodeve from Bedarieux, in the de- 
partment of the Herault, and it has 
been employed with success in the 
construction of bridges and other a- 
quatic buildings. 

We may find a substitute for puz- 
zolano in other volcanic products, 
such as basalt, pumice stones, &c. care- 
fully pounded. 

In 1807 M. Guy ton de Morveau 
sent to M. de Cessart at Cherbourg, 
some calcined basalts, from the ex- 
tinguished volcano of Drevin, in the 
department of the Var and Loire. — 
The latter proved by conclusive ex- 
periments, that they might be era- 
ployed with great advantage m build- 
ings under water. 

The Dutch tarrass is a kind of 
pumice stone brought from Bonn and 
Andeinach. At Dordrecht, at the 
mouths of the Rhine and iSleuse the 
operation of pounding is effected. 

But these resources are local, and 
that the manufacture of puzzolano 
may become general, we proceed 
to describe the best means of attain- 
ing it. 

It wonld be difiiicult to assign the 
period at which pounded bricks, and 
the earthy residue from the distilla- 
tion of aquafortis, has been siibsti- 
tuted for volcinic puzzolano. Their 
use, however, has become general, par- 
ticularly where there are no sea-ports 
in the vicinity, at which real puzzo- 
lano can be furnished ; even in the 
south of France they prefer the 
o o 



